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ABSTRACT ° . ■ , 

. . This article exami*hes the delinquency literature to 

determine how factors identified as influencing delinquency actually 
operate among Hispanics. In light of the fact that .Hispanic youth 
with similar socioeconomic levels to Blacks engage in delinquency at 
lower rates than Blacks, the article also tries to explain how 
Hispanic adolescents living in a high crime area such as the South 
Bronx in New York City manage 'to avoid delinquency. Four ^ 
theories— the social control theory, the opportunity structure 
theory, the socikl disorganization theory, and the crime deterrence 
theory— are examined to determine their applicability to Hispanic 
delinquency and to consider how they may be modified to reflect the 
life circumstances of inner-city Hispanic adolescents. Throughout, 
the discussion indicates how the little knowledge available about 
Hispanic inner-city delinquency, as well as findings of the Hispanic 
Research Center's exploratory fieldwork in the South Bronx, 
necessitates extending conceptualizations of delinquency . Finally, 
the article examines how acculturation, a key factor in Hispanic 
life, is interrelated with other factors associated with delinquent 
behavior. (CMG) . . ' 
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' This article assesses thajelevahce 
" JPif delinquency theories to the>jtuatlon of 
"Hispanic inner-city ^^adqlescefnts. The 
research literature delinquency in- 
.dicates that nilnorlty ^olescents living in 
lr\ner-city areas are «t greater risk of 
engaging, in delinquency th^n adoles- 
cents^ living in more affluent areas, (1) But 
ihei^e^ Is . little systematic^ information 
about the factors leading to Hispanic 
delinquency and crimed Quantitative 
studies* of adolescents haye been 
oriented to comparisons ^( black and 
whfte differences in delinquent behavior. 
(2). In Ihese studies Hispanic Inner^ity 
youth do not appear to be adequately 
represented. EhtnographIc and In-depth 
case studijes h^ve concentrated- on Inner- 
city population^, but with few exceptions 
— most of which focus on Mexican Amer- 
icans (3) — ' they examine primarily the 
survival strategies of black youth. (4) 
"""^^ Thus, in this article we examine the delln- 
quency literature to determine how fac- 
^> tors identified as influencing delinquency 

actually operate among Hispanics. 
' While the literature Identifies p^oor 
^ and minority youth as being at higher risk 
of engaging in delinquency, Aiken and 
associates (5), as well as Mancini (6), sug- 
gest that in high delinquency areas many 
adolescents actively manipulate their en- 
vironment. to .avoid situations leading to 
delinquency.' Dembo and ^associates (7) 
pdint out, however^ that the non-deiin- 
' quent adolescent has received little atten- 
tlon as a subject in his own right; that 
samples where non-delinquents are used 
primarily as control or comparison groups 
yield . little information about non- 
delinquents; that^ the focus on low 
socibeconomlp status and troubled farrii- 
ly relations .^s causes of delinquency 
does not satisfactorily explain why some 
adolescents with such attributes resiist 
delinquency; and that studies to date 
have provided few insights Into the in- 
terpersonal dynamics of avoiding delin- 
quency. This focus is particularly ap- 
propriate In studying Hispanic delinquen- 
cy becaiTse Cur exploratory research (see 
article by Rodriguez, Burger, and Banksln 
this issue) indicates that Hispanic youth, 
with socioeconomic levels siftiilar to 
blacks, engage in delinquency at lower 
rates than blacks. Thus, another objective 
of this article Is to examine delinquency 
^ theories in order to develop explanations 
^ of how Hispanic adolescents living in a 
^ high crime area such as the South Bronx 
O manage fo avoid deilnquencyL 

We review the applicability to 
^ Hispanic delinquency of the main 
--^theoretical traditions in the delinquency 
literature, and consider how these may be 
modified to reflect the life circumstances 
of Hispanic adolescents in inner-city setr 



fings. We review social control, theory, as 
recently developed by Elliott and asso- 
ciates in their integrated model of social 
control (8); the opportunity structure. ap- 
proach (9); the social disorganizatioa ap- 
proach (10); and deterrence thebry (11). In 
our discussion, weJndlcate how the little 
knowledge available about Hispanic 
inner*city delinquency, as^well as the fin- 
dings of the Hispanic Research Center's 
(HRC) exploratory fleldwork In the Souih 
Bronx (see article by Edelman in this 
issue), necessitate extending existing, 
conceptualizations of delinquency. We 
finish our discussion by suggesting how 
acculturation, a key factor in Hispanic 
life, is InterrelatecJ with i^other factors 
associated with delinquent behavior. 

Social Control 

The social control model stresses 
th^e importance of the^ control exercised 
by parents, schools, and other agents of 
social authoflty in the restraint pf adoles- 
cent behavior. Control theory seeks put 
those conditions that release the young- 
ster from the constraint of conventionali- 
ty. In its' sfmplest forrti.pnce the youth'Js 
so libeyited he will engage in deiinqueni, 
activities. Poor inteVaction with famHy 
rTiemk>ers or a poor school or employmer)t 
record, therefore, acts as a cause of delin-. 
quency insofar as the absence of social 
bonds that such Institutions purportedly 
provide allows, thejndividual to be freed' 
from the demands and cpnstraints of con- 
ventional society. (12) In the model, the 
locus of poor social ,t)onds to conver^tion- 
al authority rests in adequate socializa- 
tion In the family and th^ school: As pro- 
posed by HIrschi (13), the^model makes a 
sharp br^k with other delinquency ap- 
proaches. First, the model asserts that 
there is no particular relation between 
economic class and delinquency. Second, 
' the theory represents a sharp breafc with 
the Chicago school tradition of '*culturar 
transmission" associated with Suther- 
land, ShSLW and McKay, and fhrifiShec (14), 
where the belief Is that youngsters In par- 
ticular neighborhoods leau^ delinquent 
values and skills through Social values 
and norms already existing in the 
neighborhood. (15) Thus; social control 
theory asserts that motivations for delin- 
quency emerge from deficiencies in^ 
parents' ability to socialize the child* 
rather than from^ the transmission of 
"delinquent cultures.'* -\ ' 

Social control theory has received 
direct support from the gSsearch of 
Hindelang, Elliott ajfld Voss,-f'liiott et al., 
Wiatrowskl et al.,1nn others. (16) Sykes 
and Matza (17) propose a spfter version of 
control theory in theh' concept of the 
•^neutralization technique'* whereby 



youngsters could, on ; occasion, free' 
themselves from the rhormatlye con- 
straints of the conventional order. This 
airgument does not require jKOof that a 
delir>4uent's norms are distinctively dif- 
ferent, from those of more law-abidifig 
peers; situations and .contexts as pror 
viders of the occasions and resouroes 
that sha^pe the particular delinquent ;Sct 
to be explained. Because it is based bn a 
^ Targe representative sample of youth, 
Elliott et a|.'s research (18) particularly 
lends support to the social contrpi 
perspective by their ifinding that a 
njdgative orientation towards agents Of 
conformity and control^ particutaQ(y fami- 
ly and schopi, is^strongly as80cial|d with 
delinquency. But, this orientation leads tO; 
delinquency most strongly when /acting In 
concert with a p^tiye orientation toward 
delinquent peei^ the conribination of 
peer and family/sohppl oriehtat/ons is the 
best predictor of^^linqut^hcy; This find- 
ing.thus lends suptK)rt to the relevance of 
differential associiation/iBis a factor in 
delinquency, Elliott et at! stress that their 
research reinforces an /"Integrated 
. tnodel" approach to' delinquency where 
inputs from spclai control, opportunity 
;and learnijig theories (or cultural 
transmission) ar|^ critical. 

' Because of ^the emphasis given in the 
ir\tegrated moclei of Asocial control to the 
social bonds the ^adolescent develops 
with the family and his peers, it Witt be 
u^seful to discuss Elliott et ai.'s flndihgs In 
greater detail, and submit them to the 
scrutiny of available knowlelbgf about 
Hispanic inner-city life. Bonding to the 
Umily Is cited by Elliott as'crucia^lor the 
occurrence or avoidance of deliriijtjency. 
the more favorably oriented a youth is to 
his family, the'more^tlme he spends with 
them, and the greater his Intimacy with 
family members, the less likely he is to be 
delinquent. Our -exploratory research in 
.the South Bronx (see article by Edelman 
In this issue)rindicates that existing con- 
ceptualizations of^ family bonds are n6t 
\ completely applicable to the^^social sltua- 
] tibn of youth and tt^lr famlltes in the in- 
^ner city. Elliott's arid other approaches 
assume that adolescents deviate from a 
homogeneous cpnventional orientation 
on the part of famllj[6s. Our observatiops 
In the South Bronx, in agreement With 
« those of Moore et ai. (19) 'in Mexican 
American areas of Los Angeies, Indicate 
that families of adolescents vary in con- 
venti6nality. Adolescents may have 
; Strong attachment to families where 
adults have extensive crime and criminal 
justice experiences. ^Such youth may be 
Involved with delinquent peers and have 
the greAtest Involvement in delinquent ac- 
tivities. > . 

Delinquency research has long emf 
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phasized the importance of peer interac- 
tions In the genesis and function of deiin- 
quency. A cioser look at this research, 
' owever, ^reveals ^at there are different 
views about the structure or behavior of 
the peer group. (20) For Miiier (21), the 
youth group refiects the values of lowerr 
class culture; for Cohen (22), the delin- 
quent gang is'explaine(} in terms of reac- 
tion formation, rejection of middie-ciass 
norms resulting from the inability to live , 
up to them. For Cloward and Ohlin (23),. 
gangs create illicit opportunity structures 
for teenagers cut off from legitimate 
equal opportunities. Criminal, conflict, 
and retreatist type gangs each appear In 
response to th€| particular confluence of 
legitimate and 'illegitimate opportunities 
available in specific tower-class ccfm- 
munities. Whatever ^thelr differences, 
each author talces as self-evident that 
delinquency is a group tradition, a claim 
made as early as the 19208^ by Thrasher 
who surveyed 1313 Chicago "gangs." (24) 
To be in a gang was to be a delinquent. 

In the 1960s social scientists began 
- to teconsider the^nature and function of 
the delinquent gang. (25) For example, 
Yablonslcy argued that specifically delin- 
quent gangs are rrot formally organized, 
structurally delineated entities. In Which 
a^l members are delinquent, but rather 
loose collectives of adolescents who do 
not enforce standards of delinquent ac- 
tivity. (26) Padilla, remarl^ing on Puerto 
Rican youth grou.ps, notes, "These 
cliques nrianifestly have both recreational 
and defensive purposes. The individual Is 
protected from^lonellness and assured of 
loyal friends, while he is also protected 
from the aggression of others." (27) This 
research suggested that without distinc- 
tive structure and modal norms and con: 
duct, (he meaning of delinquency as' a 
gang phenomenon becomes problematic. , 
Thus, the stress In the social control 
perspective on variables that bind the in- 
dividual to socially acceptable behavior, 
regardless of his economic or ethnic iden- ' 
tity, or his belief in group-derived delin- 
quent values. The binding element con- 
sists of the attachment to and interaction 
with other peers who engage In delin- 
quent activity. The greater the attachment 
or the greater the number of peers who 
engage In delinquency,' the greater' the 
JII<elihood of involvement in delinquency. 
However, as represented by Elliott et al. 
(28), the Integrated model of social con- 
trol has not entirely elucidated the mean-^ 
ing of the 'group nature of juvenile deiin* 
quency. It does not hold to the rigid gang 
model popular in the 19508, since the 
critical variable In the integrated model Is 
peer interaction, a more elastic concept. 
Orientation to delinquent or conformist 
peers In concert with orientation to family 
is postulated to best precllct delinquency. 
'Yet, even with this iDore Interactionaiiy 
sophisticated model, -it is unclear just 
wkat behaviors and group dynamics 
characterize peer groups that contain 
^ jous or Chronic delinquents. 
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Our exploratory study of the South 
Bronx Indicates that there is a constella- 
tion of contextual and behavioral 
elements that confront the inner-city 
minority yduth. Primary antong them is 
the general perception of potential 
danger and violence In everyday life, in 
the neighborhood and at school, as well 
as. familiarity with delinquent peers, 
whatever one's delinquent status. 
Edeiman's observations indicate that 
rijany adolescents 'have intimate friend- 
ships with delinquent peers without . 
themselves actively participating in delin- 
quent activity. In the South Bronx, the 
hon-deiinquent or non-serious delinquent 
may consider a l:^eroin dealer to be his 
best friend, but not engage. In the sale or 
use of heroin.The interaction groups that 
were observed show little uniformity in 
their power to enforce such group norms 
as may be recognized; membership is 
constantly changing, and. the group's 
recognition of leadership is problematic. 
It thus appears that other; motives, for ex- 
ample, the need for protection in an-en- 
. vironment characterized hy unpi^edlctabie 
violence, and fiaelings of solidarity .with 
neighborhood peers, are involved ln. the 
Interaction between dellnqoent and non- 
delinquent. Peer iriteractions may provide, 
rationales for some individual's delin- 
quency, but only when combined with 
street orientation in the adole^scent's 
family or when other inadequate iife.cir- 
cumstahces lead to weak attachments to 
convehti.orlal families. 

While' exploratory, thSse observa- 
tions of youth in the South Bronx ques- 
tion the applicability of e)Cisting concep- 
tualizations of peer interaction in explain- 
ing delinquency.- The observations sug- 
gest that the nature of peer interaction 
where serious delinquency is' found re- 
mains a "black bpA" for researchers and 
that much cioser attention must be paid 
'to what peer-group interaction consists of 
in the inner-cjty neighborhood. 

Oppoctunity Structure 

The opportunity structure model 
highlights inequalities inv the social, 
* economic, and educational structures 
that serve to deprive certain youth of the 
means to legitimately achjeve soclaMy 
valued goals. Following Merton's classic 
formulation of the problem (29), delin- 
quency is thought to be an illegitimate 
means to achieve soclaHy prescribed 
ends. Cloward and Ohlin (30), the major 
developers of this model, further assert 
that, given the motivation for deMnquency 
arising out of the soctalty^stratif led struc- 
ture of opportunity, the learning of delin- 
quent orientation ahd skills Is accom- 
plished in the context of delinquent peer 
interactions. f . 
" Part of the debate over the impor- 
tance of the stratified opportunity struc- 
ture has centered on the presumed rela- 
tionship between class and delinquency^ 
Studies relying on census data and ag« 



gregate arrest data have found a clear 
relationship between socioeconomic 
position and delinquency. (31) StraM*. 
berg's study of violent delinquents in 
Manhattan, . Westchester, and . Merger 
County, N.J. (32), lends support to the 
claim that the degree of harmf ulness and 
the frequency! of delinquent acts are 
related to ethnicity and, by Inference, to 
social class position. Wolfgang et al. (33); 
using .census data, find a strong link be- 
tween rac^ (black) and Idwer-^lass 
membership and seriousness and fre*! 
quency of delinquency In Philadelphia.; 
Survey .studies relying on self-reported 
delinquency^^ measures have jgenerally 
found no refatlonship between class and 
delinquency. However, Enlott et al. (34), 
using a detailed , questionnaire for delln* 
quency self-reports, finally concede that 
the incidence, and frequency of delin- 
quent acts are inversely associated with 
class membership. . 

- In considering the impact otinequjilk 
ty. oh delinquency, some opportunity 
structure . theorists have emphasized 
social-psychological aspects^the 
adolesdent's reaction to. hls^ socio- 
economic position— rather than hdw dif 
ferent aspects of socioeconomic 'atf^iic- 
ture are related to delinQuency. It la iiitoful 
to consider both the'nature of'lnequallfy 
and the sociai-psychelogicai reactions to 
it. . > 

Social-psychological explanatlona of 
delinquency based on the opportunity 
structure model focus on the concept.of 
strain. Strain theory defines the* slgnjf- 
icance of social opportunity structureisi In 
terms of social psychological measuYes 
of the perceived f^;<us between an in-^' 
(^ividuai's aspirations and expectations of 
achievement. Belief that one's aspira- 
tions cannot be realized because of Inter-) 
nai or external barriers is thought to pro- 
wide the impetus, for delinquent behavior. 
On^ variant of this argument Is Cohen'e 
vreactlon formation" thesis. (36) Cohen 
argues that lower-class chiiden are least 
likely to live ua to middle-class aspira- 
' tions. ReactitSn to such imminent failure 
is manifested by the rejection of conven- 
tional behiavior in favor of delinquency 
where *'sudcess" Is more likely to be 
achieved throughjhe deliberate inversion 
of ' middle-ciasa^^behavlorai Criteria. 
Research testing ihls hypothesis In- 
dicates no direct effects of stmin on 
deMnquefit behavior. Elliott et al. (36) find 
that such "strain" has an indirect impact 
on delinquency, through Its Influence on 
/bonding to family and school. Others 
' have argiied that Strongly held middle- 
cias^ aspirations on the part of lower- 
class youth are associated with conformi- 
ty, not delinquency, and that It Is the 
, Vouth ^ith fevy middhi-ciass aspirations 
or few ^adMlt role model caretakers who 
' are mo^l likely to be delinquent. (37) From 
a different' angle, iSreenberg observes 
that when making *sense of adolescent 
asplratlpnsl^(ages l&^and unber) It must be 
conceded' that aspirations pertaining to 



aduithood are often vague or imrealistic. 
(38) THe^oa(5 between aspirations and,, 
their aehievement potentiai shbUid'not t>e 
deemed criminogenic until late 
adolescence or early adulthood^ Thus, the . 
research' indicates that straiirt must be 
taken Into accolint in explaining deljn- 
quency, but only in copju/ictlp'n with the 
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In its focus on sod 
r'eactions to inequality, tl 
tubity structure model 
tention to the nature 
tured Inequality. More p 
paid greater, aftention 
aspects of socioeconomi 
their Interrelationships wtth other factors 
associated with delinquency. The ele- 
rnents of the class/economic system and 
the 86<;ial status system, exist as long- 
term structural characteristics that may. 
be recognized by research subjects or 
not, but whlcr], nevertheless, have causal 
and temporal priority in determining the 
teslc elements of our social order. As 
such theV co'nstitgte the framework 
vu(ithin which individuals' and « groups' 
lives can vary. Among these elements are 
labor market structure/ the existence of 
'poverty and long-lasting .inequality, and 
the persistence of a hierarchy of life 
chances^ associated with racial ^ and 
ethnic group membership. 

Two related aspects of the recon- 
^sideration of opportunity theory are the 
development of the ..concept of the 
''segmented" labor market and the 
distmction between the stable working 
class and the truiy poor. (39) Political 
economists have propounded a theory 
describing the American labor force as 
divided into primary and secondary labor 
markets, with the possibility of moving 
from thd secondary to the primary labor 
market ^being narrowly restridted. (40) 
Within the secondary labor market' are 
located ill-paid, low-skill, dead-end Jobs 
s(jch as dishwashing, car washing, and 
unskilled labor in factories, restaurants, 
and other industries. Few, if any, fringe 
benefits are associated with Jobs In this 
sector. (41) Rarely can adults occupying 
icilitate employment oppor- 
tunities for/heir offspring through social 
I connections. So, too, secon- 
Tabor market Jobs are often intermit- 
tent, i.e., periods of employment are in- 
terspersed with periods of idleness. Since 
the two major groups of Hispanics — 
Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans — 
are found in large numbers in this seg- 



hieht of the labor market, it is clear that 
an examination of Hispai^ic delinquency 
must pay attention to lhe relationship be- 
tween delinquency and placement in the 
-secondary labor market. Abundant 
doQunhentation of ' the satierfce of the 
•secondary-labor market perspective is 
contained In the writings of Smith and 
Thompson, and Thompson et al. (42). 

Within this framework, the impact of 
school \ attendance and employment on 
delinquency should also be considered. 
Por soma, school attendance and 
achievements are rational accomplish- 
ments in te^ms . of adult occupational 
aspirations. For others, school is a place 
•.to "do time," and according to ou^^ 
research, a placg,4o do crime until gradua-^ 
tion, expulsion or dropping out. School 
may command either the adolescent's 
loyalty, in which case^eiinquent jnvoive- 
ment will be lessened, or command only 
his time and presence, in which case 
^ delinquency may become {nore common. 



plored in delinquency research. It rnay be 
that lliegKlmate opportjuniti^s are deter-' 
mined by access to targets which are not 
present in ail neighbdrhopds: local fac^ 
, tories or warehouses, or contiguity 4o 
more affluent areas. In such case^ the 
nearness of . relatively more, affluent ' 
households and v^ell-stQcked merchants 
miay serve as a delinquent opportunity. 
vAccess to Illegitimate opportunities mtist: 
be considered In conjunction with other 
neighborhood characteristics such as the; 
social disorganization of poverty areai^^ 
(47) — transiency, high rates of crlme,'- 
alcoholism, and other problem behaviors 
among adults. Together with illegitimate 
opportunities,, these neighborhood 
characteristics may have a/direct impact 
upon the propensity of some adolescents 
to join with other dejfnquent pieers. , 

Crinie Deterrence theory 

the classic utilitarian philosophy of 



(43) Juvenile ernployment will have dif-j||crime deterrence provides ainother-impor- 



ferent, force, we hypothesize, depending 
upon the adolescent's age. For younger 
teenagersv bonds to family^ school, aKd^ 
peers should.be more important, whereas 
for older teenagers econornic respon- 
sibility in coniunction with social control 
constraints should be in force. Sp too, fpr 
older teenagers, access to primary or 
secondary labor market jobs should show 
up in patterns of delinquency avoidance, 
especial%^s the modal crime for older 
teenagers^s robbery. (44) if available jobs 
are noreufficlently attractive, they may 
not provide real alternatives to crime for 
inner-cUy youth. / 

Another aspect of opportunity struc- 
ture reJevant to the life 'si1|;^uation of 
Hispanic adolescents is access to illegal 
opportunities. In their formulation of op- 
portunity-theory, Cloward and Ohlln (45) 
posjt that youth may also have uriequal 
access to lllegitlrnate opportunities.' Cer- 
tain neighborhoods may afford the ado- 
lescent a greater chance, for exanriple, to 
make an economic success in robbery Or 
theft. Access to adult "fences*' — 
disposers of stolen goods — is important 
if property crime is to become a regular 
source of illicit income. Edelman's 
research suggests that for many South 
Bronx teenagers their *'first Job" con- 
sisted of stripping plumbing fixtures from, 
abandoned buildings and seMlng them to 
local ' merchants. Numbers running 1s 
another common focm of adolescent 
criminal employment. Control over drug- 
trafficking, especially at wholesale levels, 
may be, as lanni (46) reported, dominated 
by different ethnic and racial groups at 
different times. Ethnic succession in con- 
ventional areas of organized crime could 
impact upon Juvenile delinquency,. 
Although major drug distributors appear 
to be a less common feature of South 
Bronx neighborhoods than other parts of 
New York. The question of how illegal op- 
portunities may be distributed among 
inner-city neighborhoods remains unex- 



tant element for cojisideratlon. Basic to 
this perspective is the idea that each In- 
dividual we^hs the consequences of bis 
actions 'against his self-interest an<f per- 
forms a cost-t>enefit calculus before act% 
ing. By increasing the law-enforcement 
presence and the legal punishment for 
delinquency. Juvenile misconduct should 
be controlled or reduced. Ohe study of the 
social control import of Juvenile beliefs 
about criminal law asserts that Juveniles 
are discouraged from criminal involve- ■ 
ment when they perceive that the Juridical 
consequiences of crime become more: ' 
^^pyere with Tncreased age, (46) 

Although It is certain that much 
serious delinquency goes unreported to 
police and courts, still many youth are ar- 
rested and appear in court each year. Dur- 
ing 1980 35.6 per^lOOO youths und^18 In 
New. York City were arrested forrtfie com- 
mission of index offenses (4d), but even 
these figures do- not Immediately show, 
the igripact of official detection on the . 
deterrence of youth crime. For example, 
in New York State, a^person Is defined as 
an adult at the age of 16, but under certain 
circumstances may be tried In criminal 
cogrt as an adult at the age of 14, or may 
be treated as a "youthful offender" until 
the age of 19. From a deterrence perspec- 
tive^ It must be asked exactly how do ar- 
rest and court appearances have a meas- 
urable impact on the delinquent careers 
of /Hispanic or other adolescents. 
Wolfgang (50) fipds the critical distinction 
in his research to be between youth who 
were arrested once or twice and 
''chronics,*'* those who were arrested 
mSfe frequently. Another possibly critical . 
distinction is between youth never ar- 
rested and those, arrested at least once, 
the recognition that the chances of comy^ 
ing to official attention are contingerft 
and situational and the court's final 
disposition of the case may have {Ittle to 
do with the initial misbehavior. This 
makes understanding the impact of law 
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enforcement on delinquency ajTlhe more 
projblematlc; In this regard, the process t>f , 
**aglng out" and / its opposite; the 
••chronic" or career delinquent, shouM J3e,^ 
loessed in terms of the Impact of official • 
detection and sanction for Hispanic 
youth. ' • • . : 

In counterpoint to deterrence theory, 
the labelling perspective provides critical 
cQnsideratlons for the study of Hispanic 
;^delinquency. Sociologists have pointed to 
thB contingent nature of police/citizen en- 
counters and have demonstrated that 
..simple 'knowledge and suspicion of crim- 
Inaibehavior are not sufficient conditions 
to explain police decisions pertainfng to 
arrest. (51) Youttt dress, demeanor, the . 
proactive or reactive naturl^ of police 
work, as well as citizen pressure for or 
against arrest, play important rol^s in the 
police officer's decision. These con- 
siderations introduce tte possibility that 
differences in arrest rates between black 
and Hispanic youth may simply reflect 
police decisions about different de- 
meanbrs that youth o\ different 
ethnicities display before police and 
-court officials. While this hypothesis is 
speculative, it demonstrates the need for 
research to focus on Hispanic and other 

* nr^inorlty youth's perceptions of the risk of 
arrest, trial and punishnr>ent associated 

' with specific delinquent behaviors and 
upon the documentation of the contexts 
arid structures of . police-iuvenile en- 
counters.rSuch data would help elupidate 
the meaning of the •'social reality" of 
juvenile crime In an inner-city area and im- 
prove the abHity to stipulate the contrasts 
between seif-reported data on delinquen- 
cy and official statistic$.on youth crime. 

The opportunity structure model also 
presents some implications for deter- 
rerrce theory. A more sociological version 
of the deterrent model asserts that in- 
dividual choices are influenced by the 
socially determined costs and benefits 
available to him. (52)<J1he deterrence of 
delinquency may be beRSr effected by in- 
creasing, not the costs of delinquency, 
especially in the real world where the 
likeliliood of apprehension for anything 
less than homicide is statistically slight 
(53), but by increasing the benefits of con- 
formity. (54) This could be accomplished 
byjnaking available real* educational and 

• ecQfhomic options for ••at-risk" youth, 
thus also tempering some of the stress 
associated. with deprivation and adoles- 
cent status. Tangible rewards may be 
monetary^or take the forfn of an increase 
In ••human capital" training. The punish- 
ment or latent cost In this approach 
derives from the setback to youth educa- 

' tional OT employment plans attendant 
upon arrest or Incarcecation after the 
commission of a serious delinquent act, 
afs welJ as the possible shame he might 
j(|Berj/^ ••blowing It." 

Social pisorganization 

It Is' well known from official 



statistics and' self-reports that serious , 
delinquency is more concentrated in poor '/ 
□rbah areas than in more affluent ones, 
and that' most delinquency Is a group 
phenomenon; This information turns in- 
quiry towiard* a study of other neigh- * 
borhood characteristics that may be 
associated with riaflc of youth crime. (55) . 
Buttles suggests that "trye sociar and 
cultural condltions^of urban slums may 
have a different sjgnificance for delin- 
quency, than conditions "elsewhere "'(56) 
Similarly, Elliott et al. staite: 
^ We believe there is empirical 
' justification for the position that the ^ 
adolescent peer group is 'often the 
only stable social organization in 
areas characterized as socially dis- 
organized and the adolescent groups 
in these areas frequently have a 
delinquent orientatiQn.(57) 
Nevertheless, research on social 
disorganization leaves unclear what char- 
acteristics of poor areas constitute social 
disorganization and how these are related 
to delinquenGy. For example, et^no- 
graphic studies like Street Corner Society 
(58), ra//y's Corner (59), and A Place on the 
Corner {60) make It clear that many urban 
slums are not utterly disorganized and 
that the social and behavioral dimensions 
of economic .deprivation and ethnic 
discrimination take many forms. Social 
disorganization studies originating with 
the Chicago school established the tradi- , 
tlon of linking poverty to disorganization, 
but the general truth of this position can 
be challenged. Social disorganization, 
while empirically associated with poverty, 
' may be operational ized as concentration 
of a particular ethnic population; length* 
of residence; quality of housing stock; in- 
stitutional stability and responsiveness; 
levels of anonymity; and indigenous 
neighborhood leadership in terms of com- 
^ munity ethnic and self-help organizations. 
(61) Such leadership, it is hypothesized, 
can mot^llze community residents to act 
for obtaining resources to facilitate 
neighborhood improvement and to con- 
strain ' delinquent behavior. (62) The 
absence of such neighborhood organiza- 
tion and the type of anomie and insular 
behavior' that it engenders are well 
delineated in Suttles' study of a Chicago 
neighborhood. (63) The lack of legitimate 
opportunities and the absence of social 
control may be the effects of social 
disorganization. However, research on 
the effects of social disprganization rn 
specific communities tends to be based 
on census-type data^which da not quite 
reflect those neighborhood char- 
acteristics comprising social disorganiza'- 
tion. Thus, research on Hispanic delin- 
quency needs to be particularly sensitive 
to indicators of neighborhood organiza- 
tion and their variance. We hypothesize 
that neighborhood charactei^istics, such 
as the extent of indigenous community 
organizations and leadership will h^ve a 
direct bearing on peer interaction"^nd 
that the greater the degree of social 



disorganization In a neighborhood, 
holding othjar things constant, the greater 
the Incidence and frequency of aerioua 
delinquency. 

Acculturation 

Acculturation is of critfcal . Impdr- 
tance in considering Hispanic delinquen- 
cy. Aodulturatton refers to a complex pto- 
cess whereby thb behaviors and attitudes 
of the immigrant group change toward the 
dominant group as a result of contact and. 
exposure to a cultural system that to 
significantly different. Although earlier 
twentieth-century criminological theory 
gave a good deal of attention to cultural 
conflict and assimilation difficulties as 
explanatory factors In delinquency 
among European immigrants (64), the 
c6ncept has received little attention In re- 
cent decades. However, • t>ecause the • 
Hispanic population In the United Stat^a^ 
consists largely or first- or second^': 
generation immigrants, acculturation cin^ 
be expected to play an Important rp]ift«ih' 
delinquency. 

Acculturation has been us^ to 
describe such diverse behaviors as the 
generation of migration, recency of migra- 
tion, familiarity with the host language, 
factual knowledge of the host society. In- 
teraction with persons belonging to the 
host society, and value orientations such 
as ethnic pride and Identification with the 
culturafheritage. (65) We hypothesize that 
acculturation indirectly Influences delln* 
quency through Its effects on socializa- 
tion and strain. Acculturation plays a 
complex' role not ocMy because of dif* 
, ferent possible interrelationships with 
other factors, but also because its dimen- 
sions may have mutually opposite In- 
direcj effects on delinquency. For exam- 
ple, the parents' degree of Identification 
with Hispanic culture could influence 
how children are ' socialized, and the 
values they Instill. Hispanic-oriented 
parents ntAy be more likely! to emphasize 
loyalty to the family and unquestioning 
respect for parents. Children from 
traditionally-oriented families ma^rtiave 
more attachment to and Interaction with 
their families, and thus, fewer bonds to 
deUpquent peers. Ethnic pride may act as 
a protector against delinquency t}y In- 
creasing adolescents' self-esteem, which 
has been associated with low dellnquen- 
cy. Traditionally-oriented or first- 
generation parents, by de-emphasizing 
the value of education and hard work as a 
way of getting ahead, may have lower 
aspirations for their children, thereby 
reducing their children's strain between 
economic aspirations and expectations, 
and thus indirectly lowering delinquency. 

Other dimensions of acculturation 
may indirectly Increase delinquency. ACt 
cording to Padllla (66), Puerto Ricans 
residing In New York City claasify 
themselves into three groups: long-time 
residents of New York City; those who 
grew up there; and recent Immigrants. It la 



believed that traditional forms of family 
life breaf< down for New Yorfc residents 
and the difficuities that this imposes are 
greatest for first-generation or recent* 
immigrant parents. As emphasized In 
. . social control theory, parents better able 
^ to monitor and discipline their children's 
behavior should be more successful at 
preventing or limiting delinquency by 
their consistency In supervising their 
children's behavior and by instilling more 
family coheslveness. Disparities in the 
level of acculturation between parents 
and children may be related to success of 
parental control. Disparities are likely to 
occur ' between first-generation parents 
knd second-generation children, because 
the children are more lilteiy to be exposed 
to Influences of U.S. culture and society 
in school and through the mass media. 
Unaccuiturated families' may lack 
knowledge of accepted behavioral norms 
In the United States and thus will be less 
likely to adequately socialize their 
children, thereby affecting the strength of 
family and school bonds. Thus.BccuKura- 
tion may indirectly Influence the delin- 
quent behavior of Hispanic adolescents 
by its effects on the parents* ability to 
adequately socialize their children. 

Summary 

In this review, we sought to show the 
applicability of different theoretical tradi- 
tions to the study of Hispanic delinquen- 
cy. We hav^ indicated that recent re- 
search integrating several perspectives 
within the social control model empha- 
sizes Ihe importance of conventional 
sources of control like the family and the 
school In combination with delinquent 
peer influences which weaken conven- 
tional control. In this perspective, delin- 
quency Is controlled by emotional at- 
tachments to and fear of sanctiohs from 
adult authority sources; and this control 
is counterbalanced by pressures to sanc- 
tion ^nd engage in delinquency by peers 
who themselves engage in delinquency. 
We argue that theae control mechanisms 
may operate in a different fashion among 
Hispanic youth. Among those who come 
from unconventional, "street-oriented" 
famines, the influence of peers — delih- 
querft or non-delinquent — may be less 
significant in producing delinquency than 
tne family's influence. Among those from 
conventional families, interaction with 
delinquent peers ma]^ alsabe dictated by 
reasons of protection from violence and 
theft or for reasons of solidarity -with 
neighborhood youth. Factors other than 
ttie Informal pressures of family and 
youth may influence the delinquent 
behavior of Hispanic youth. The extent of 
social disorganization In the 
neighborhood may adversely affect the 
ability of adults to control the behavior of 
adolescents. Other adults who are engag- 
ed in lileglBi) activities may provide a 
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climate of acceptance or lniev(tabllity of 
delinquency to some youth* who in other 
contexts mfght be restrained from delin- 
quent behavior. The stratified opportunity 
structure model suggests other interrela- 

.^tions. Among those experiencing strain 
between economic expectations and 
aspirations, bonds to the family and 
school may be expected to weaken, thus 
increasing the possibility of delinquent in- 
volvement, in addition, the mere iact of 
disadvantaged placement in an economic 
structure may have direct effects on delin- 
quency, especially among older 
adolescents. 

Our discussion also paints to the im- 
portance of forniai^soclai^controi exerted 
by arrest and court involvement. An in- 
creased police -presence ip neighbor- 
hoods, combined with stronger sanctions / 
in juvenile court may deter adolesc^ts 
from engaging. in delinquency. But this 
hypothesis r^sts upon the unproven 
assumption that arrest rates reflect 
"real" crime rates. An 'alternative explana- 
tion, worth considering in future research, 
is the possibility that differences in arrest 
rates between'black and Hispanic youth 
may reflect differential arrest decisions 
on the part of police, it must be emphasiz- 
ed that police decisions help to shape the 
social reality of crime. The structure of^ 
opportunilV model also suggests that 
delinquency may be* more likely to be 
reduced 'by increasing the rewards for 
conventional behavior through increased 
job and educational opportunities, than 
by increasing the sanctions for illegal 
behavior. ^. 

Finally, we argue for the importance 
of acculturation in any explanati6n of 
Hispanic delinquency. Hispanic families 
that are not assimilated into U.S. society 

V may reduce their children's strain by help- 
ing to lower their economic aspiratlgns 
and expectations, thus Indirectly restrain- 
ing their delinquent behavior. On the 
other hrSnd, differences in acculturation 
between Immigrant parents and first- 
generation children may reduce the 
latter's attachment to the family and in-^ 
crease their attachment to peers, where 
delinquent orientations may be adopted. 

Two research needs seem clear from 
our conceptual discussion. The first Is 
that very little Is known about Hispanic 
delinquency In general, and about those 
factors that may Influence Hispanic 
delinquent behavior. Therefore, research 
to remedy the lack of attention Jn the 

^ delinquency literature to one of the 
youngest rninoritlQS In* the United States 
Is long overdue. Second, we .believe that . 
research on those factors associated 
with Hispanic delinquency will help In the 
understanding and treatment of other at- 
risk minority youth In the United States. 
We hope that this conceptual discussion 
will help in promoting research on all 
Hispanic populations [;>y Social scientists 
and policy makers. 
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